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GEORGE SMITH, M.D., 

AUTHOR OF THE HlSTORY OF DELAWARE COUNTT. 

Read before the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, May 1, 1882. 

BY JAMES J. LEVICK, M.D. 

The list of the members of the Historical Society who 
have died since its meeting in January is an unusually large 
one, and has in it the names of men eminent in almost every 
department of civil life. 

I have been asked to announce this evening the death of 
one, who, though not a resident of Philadelphia, was a deeply 
interested member, and who, by his example and labors, did 
much to advance the interests and promote the objects of the 
Historical Society. I allude to the Honorable George Smith, 
M.D., of Delaware County, the author of the history of that 
county, a work which is acknowledged to have no superior, 
if it have any equal, among our local histories. 

I leave to others the full record of what Dr. Smith has 
done in the many departments of literature and of science to 
which he devoted himself, but I willingly accede to the re- 
quest made of me, because of my affectionate, respectful re- 
gard for Dr. Smith, and because I deem it eminently proper 
that here, in this Hall, some tribute, however imperfect it 
may be, should be paid to the memory of one who did so 
much for history as he did. 

George Smith, son of Benjamin Hayes and Margaretta 
Dunn Smith, was born in Haverford Township, Delaware 
County, February 12, 1804. He received the earlier part of 
his literary education in the schools of the neighborhood, 
and, later, was a pupil at the Academy in West Chester of 
Jonathan Gause, a successful teacher of that day, and where, 
as I have to-day been told by one of his classmates, he was a 
great favorite with his companions, who were accustomed to 
forecast a distinguished future for him. He studied medicine 
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at the University of Pennsylvania, and graduated there April 
7, 1826. For five years he practised his profession in Darby 
and its vicinity, but coming into possession of a very con- 
siderable estate, soon after his marriage he retired from medi- 
cine, and for the remainder of his life was chiefly occupied 
in the management of his farms, and in attention to numer- 
ous public and private trusts, and in the cultivation of his 
literary and scientific tastes. Dr. Smith married, February 
26, 1829, Mary, daughter and only child of Abraham Lewis, 
of Delaware County. His widow and five children survive 
him. 

From 1832 to 1836 Dr. Smith was State Senator from the 
district composed of Chester and Delaware Counties, and 
during that time was largely instrumental in establishing a 
permanent law for free education, a measure which had 
long been near his heart, and of which he had been for many 
years an earnest advocate. "As chairman of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Education, he drew up a bill embracing the whole 
subject of public schools, and, supported by Thaddeus Ste- 
vens and Governor Wolfe, it was passed substantially as re- 
ported by him; and proved to be the first practical and effi- 
cient measure on the subject of general education in the 
State of Pennsylvania." 

December 8, 1836, he was appointed by Governor Ritner 
Associate-Judge of the Courts of Delaware County, an ap- 
pointment held by him for six years, and renewed by popular 
vote for five succeeding years. As Superintendent of the Com- 
mon Schools, and as President of the School Board for Upper 
Darby district, he continued to show his deep interest in 
popular education. In September, 1833, with four of his 
friends, he founded the Delaware County Institute of Science, 
of which he was President from the time of its organization 
until his death, a period of forty-nine years. This association, 
the object of which is to promote the study and diffusion of 
general knowledge, and the establishment of a museum, is in 
many respects similar to the Academy of Natural Sciences of 
Philadelphia, and, in Dr. Smith's own words, has been en- 
abled to accomplish most if not all the objects contemplated 
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in its establishment. How much of this was especially due 
to its President, who by his example and influence developed 
and fostered a love for natural science among his friends and 
neighbors, though well known to them, with his character- 
istic modesty, Dr. Smith fails to tell us 

A generous contributor to the periodical papers of his 
neighborhood, in the year 1862 he published the History of 
Delaware County, a work which at once placed its author in 
the very front rank of careful, painstaking, accurate histo- 
rians. 

This remarkable book, an octavo of nearly six hundred 
pages, contains the history, from the year 1610 to that in 
which it was issued, of what is now known as Delaware 
County. The purely historical part is a wonderful example 
of careful, patient research, of accuracy of statement, and 
correctness of language. To this is added an interesting and 
instructive sketch of the geology of the county, and a copi- 
ous catalogue of the botany of the same, all from Dr. Smith's 
pen. A list of the quadrupeds and birds of Delaware County, 
furnished by his friend and neighbor, John Cassin, is also 
given. 

Nor is this all — as a supplement are printed, in double 
columns of fine type, nearly seventy pages of the biography 
of the early settlers and eminent men of Delaware County, 
including the names of nearly three hundred heads of fami- 
lies, and furnishing an amount of instructive information 
which it is impossible, even now, fully to estimate the value 
of. 

Nor can any one who has not engaged in a similar service 

form a just conception of the labor required in such a work ; 

the rejection of what is useless, or not authenticated, the 

right estimate of verbal testimony, and the care needed to 

void blindly following the errors of others. 

Suffice it to say that all this work has been done, and so 
thoroughly done, by Dr. Smith, that this book is everywhere 
regarded as an unquestionable authority on the matters to 
which it relates, and has been made both the model and the 
basis of other local histories. 
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Dr. Smith was fifth in descent from Richard Hayes, who, 
with his wife Margaret, came to Pennsylvania from Ilmins- 
ton, Pembrokeshire, "Wales, A. D. 1687. They settled on a 
tract of land in Haverford Township, which is still occupied 
by their descendants, and here Dr. Smith was born. Richard 
Hayes was a Friend, and had suffered from religious persecu- 
tions in his native land. His son, Richard Hayes, Jr., was, 
for nearly thirty years, a member of the Provincial Assem- 
bly, was Justice of the Courts of Chester County, and held 
many responsible public trusts. The wife of Richard Hayes, 
Jr., was the daughter of Henry Lewis, of Narbeth, South 
Wales, who, with two of his friends, in the year 1682, made 
the first settlement in Haverford Township, where he gave 
much of his time to civil affairs and acts of benevolence. He 
was foreman of the first grand jury for the county of Phila- 
delphia — Haverford and Radnor at that time belonging to 
Philadelphia. He held the office of Peacemaker for the 
county of Philadelphia, an office created at the second session 
of the Assembly, its object being, in the language of William 
Penn, "to prevent law suits, to act in the nature of arbitra- 
tors, to hear and to end differences between man and man." 
The family to which Henry Lewis belonged had long occu- 
pied a good position in Pembrokeshire, Wales, and the name 
is still held in much esteem in Narbeth and its vicinity. The 
descendants of Henry Lewis have many of them been noted 
for intellectual superiority, for their love of the exact sciences, 
and for the accuracy which has characterized all their public 
writings. Besides the subject of this sketch, among them 
were the late Enoch Lewis, the eminent mathematician, and 
in our day his grandson, Charlton Lewis, who is the editor, 
and in great measure the author, of "A New Latin Diction- 
ary," a work of more than two thousand pages, which is now 
recognized as the standard lexicon, not only in our American 
Colleges, but also in the Universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge. To these names we may also, with much satisfaction, 
add among Henry Lewis's descendants the name of our ven- 
erable fellow-member, the Honorable Eli K. Price. 

Dr. Smith was also descended from Dr. Thomas Wynne, of 
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Caer-Wys, North Wales, the friend and physician of Wil- 
liam Penn, his fellow voyager on the Welcome, and the 
President of the first Provincial Assembly held in Philadel- 
phia. He was in direct descent also from Dr. Edward Jones, 
of Merion, whose arrival at Upland preceded by two months 
that of the Proprietor, and was a lineal descendant of Robert 
and Jane Owen, that brave pair who, whether as lord and 
lady of Beaumaris Castle, or, for conscience sake, within the 
gates of Dolgelley Jail, commanded the admiration and respect 
of all about them, and whose ancestry is traced by their re- 
lative, the learned antiquary Robert Vaughan of Hengwrt, 
back to the sixth century. 

I have perhaps dwelt too minutely on this matter of an- 
cestry, but I have done so purposely, because I wish to call 
attention to the fact, as in this hall I have once before done, 
that the early Welsh settlers of Philadelphia and its vicinity 
belonged to a race which has left its impress, in a very marked 
manner, on the character of its descendants to the present day. 

Especially is this true of Radnor, Haverford, and Merion, 
where many of the present owners occupy the lands they 
have inherited from their ancestors, these first settlers. 

And these first settlers brought with them the virtues of 
the race from which they sprung, those ancient Britons of 
whom the Carthaginian historian, four centuries before the 
Christian Era, said — "they are a numerous and powerful peo- 
ple — very dexterous and busy," and of whom one of Caesar's 
cotemporaries wrote, " they are simple in their manners, kind 
to strangers, and far removed from the wickedness of the 
present day." 

Griffith Owen, in the year 1690, writing from the Welsh 
Tract, in an earnest protest against what was deemed an 
unjust taxation, says: "We are descended from the ancient 
Britons, and always in the land of our nativity, under the 
crown of England, have enjoyed the liberty and privilege 

to have our own bounds and limits by ourselves 

We endeavour to decide all controversies and debates among 
ourselves in Gospel order." 

Thus living among themselves, and marrying among them- 
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selves, it is not surprising that their descendants should in- 
herit not only the lands but also the virtues of their ances- 
tors. Nowhere among them could be found a better 
example of these inherited virtues than was seen in Dr. 
George Smith. " Simple and unpretending" — " far removed 
from the wickedness of the men of the present day" — " kind 
to strangers" — ever alive to the interests of his fellowmen, and 
especially to those of the community in which he lived, he 
passed on from youth to middle life, and from middle life to 
old age, active in all good works, and happy, not only in the 
respect, but also in the love of his fellow-men. 

On the 12th of February, 1882, Dr. Smith was seventy- 
eight years old, and on that day he wrote several letters to 
his friends, each of them marked by the vigor of thought and 
gentle courtesy which were so characteristic of him. Twelve 
days later he arose early in the morning, but feeling faint, 
returned to his bed, and in a few minutes, apparently with- 
out pain, passed into a state of unconsciousness, which soon 
deepened into that of death. 

As we pass in rapid review the incidents of such a useful 
life we find in them much to excite admiration for the dead, 
and much to comfort and instruct the living. 

Born among a people of his own race if not altogether of 
his own blood, he is a favorite with them from his early boy- 
hood, and they look forward with a pride to a useful future 
for him. 

In his early manhood he cares for their sick, and when 
called to other duties never neglects their interests and 
welfare. 

Their children need to be educated and he prepares and 
passes the public school law for them. Difficult questions 
are to be decided, or a difference of sentiment occurs among 
them, and he becomes their judge as, in the best sense of the 
word he had long been, their counsellor, and like his ances- 
tor, Henry Lewis, their peacemaker. 

With an ardent love for science himself he infuses into his 
neighbors some of this same love, and the Delaware County 
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Institute for Science is established, and its results are seen 
in the increased mental culture and intelligence of the people. 
For them, now, the grass in their fields, the rocks by the 
roadside, and the very soil itself have a new significance and 
value. 

Having cared for the living he turns his attention to their 
dead, and from out of musty closets, old desks, older Bibles, 
and meeting-house records, come ancient documents, time- 
eaten manuscripts, and faded writings, which, like the dry 
bones in the prophet's vision, are now fitted rightly together, 
and, under his care, have breathed into them an intelligent 
existence. 

He has now reached his seventy-eighth year, a period of 
life which though it has its privations has also its privileges. 
Without those infirmities of extreme age which make the 
grasshopper a burden, it is yet a time' when ambition is satis- 
fied, asperities are smoothed, and when the love of friends is 
given with a freeness and fulness which are elsewhere ac- 
corded only to childhood ; a time of life when the object of 
this love may look peacefully on the past and hopefully to 
the future. 

Happy in his useful life Dr. Smith is happy in his painless 
death. A day of his usual activity is passed — a night of 
calm repose — and, with the dawn of the morning, a mist 
comes before his eyes and they close to this life forever. 

Five days later his relatives and friends, each sorrowing 
under the sense of a great personal loss, carried all that was 
mortal of George Smith to the old burial place at Haverford, 
where, for nearly two centuries, one after another of his 
family had been laid, and where his honored dust was soon 
to mingle with that of his ancestors, those worthy Britons, 
of whom he was so worthy a descendant, and of whom he 
was — in every way — the peer. 



